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England, 74.—government no right to 
grant patents, 229—nor to impose restric- 
tions upon commerce, etc., 74.—violation 
of political ethics the cause of political 
complication, 230—J.S. Mill controverted, 
231—Buckle, cited, 232—Hill’s ethics con- 
troverted, 74.—Rousseau, 76.—Dr. Way- 
land quoted, 233. 


Ethics of Marriage and Divorce, The, art- 
on, 49--Universal tendency to conju- 
gality, 27—the beauties of constancy, 28 
married state conducive to morality, 29 
~-to health, 74.—to longevity, 746.-Deutsch, 
cited, 30--De Tocqueville quoted, 74.—- 
Evils of ill-assorted unions, 31—conditions 
of well-grounded wedlock, 75.—the pro- 
blem stated, 74.—its interest to the State, 
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conjugal unions physiological and psy- 

chalentanl, 76.--not religious nor political, 
ié.—supervision of the Church, 33—of 

State, 74.—-prohibited degrees of consan- 

guinity. 34—Canon Todd controverted, 

76.—ancient laws of marriage, 37—divorce 
beneficial to public morality, 38—partial- 
ity of law to the masculine sex, 41—Luther 
cited, 42—absurdity of breach of promise 
laws, 43—reluctance to reform laws on 
marriage and devorce, 44—duty of socie- 
ty, 47--remedy for the evils of discordant 
wedlock, 48--conclusions, 49. 
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on, 127-141 
127--hypothesis 
progress hindered by 
preconceptions, 74.--Spencer’s philoso- 
phy, 74.-— the evolution theory explained, 
76.--new conditions educe latent qualities, 
128-—-Prof. Bain’s definition of mind, :29— 
nature of will a matter of controversy, 
130—elementary facts of the human will, 
76.—Dr. Carpenter's definition of will, 74. 
-will a determining power, 74.—thought, 
feeling and will, expressions of organism, 
plus environment, 131-—-human responsi- 
bility doubted by many notable thinkers, 
76.--doctrine of tree-will a deception, 133 

evolution and tatalism, 74 —the human 
being not regarded as an automaton by 
evolution, *4.—Principles of Psychology, 
134~—hereditary appetites and passions, 
135—Dr. Elam cited, 74.—great strides in 
psychology, 74.—Dr. Gorton cited, 136 
various states of mental feeling due to 
states, functions, 74.—influence of physi- 
cal agents on moral characteristics, 137 
sulphur, a remedy tor sin, 74.—function of 
praise and blame, 138—strongest motive 
operates the passions, 139—all religions 
encourage belief in human responsibility, 
140—cCOn lusions, 74. 
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J. S. Mill on thinkers, 
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Joseph, biographical notice of, 
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Knights Templars, The, art. on, 142-154— vance in number of libraries, 74.—French 
Heroism of the founders of the Order, love of literature, foot-note, 74.— National 
142—its three monastic vows, 143—under- Library at Paris, *4.—British Museum, 
taking, perilous, 74.—humble beginning 325—other chief libraries in the United 
i6.—its object the protection of the Cru- Kingdom, #4 Imperial library at St. 
saders, 76.—rapid growth of the Order, 74. Petersburg, 74.— Vatican library, 76. 
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-St. Bernard and the Knight Templars, 
76.—his famous address, 74.—favors bes- 
towed by Popes, 144—amenable to no 
temporal power, 74.—the most brilliant 
period of the Order, 1172-1272, 74.—Gre- 
gory X,74.—his contemplated crusade, 76. 
—his death, 145—decadence of the cru- 
sading passion, 74.--degradation of the 
Templars, 74.— Philippe IV of France, 
146—his enmity to the Templars, 74. 
plots their ruin, 147—Philippe condemned 
by contemporary history, /6.—-fate of the 
Templars in England, 74.—Edward II, 
149~—their fate in Ireland and Wales, 74, 
inGermany and Italy, 150—Henry of 
Luxemburg elected Emperor of Germany. 
151—benefit to Christendom, 74.—final 
judgment of Council of Vienna referred 


to the Pope, 7é6.—trial of Templars in 
Italv, 1s2—in Sicily, #.—1n Spain, 153 

condemnation of Templars, 76.—no evi 
dence against them, 74.—avarice of Phi- 


lippe, 74.—Clement a tool in his hands, 


26.— ecclesiastical historians on the sub- 
ect, 154—résumé of Philippe’s character, 
76.—Knight Templars the true ancestors 


of the Freemasons, 76 

thraries, Ancient and Modern, article on, 
307-335—Formation of libraries an old 
custom, 307--first books of stone, 76. 
origin of“ library,”’ 74.--first pen-man, 3c8 
earliest form of writing words, 
cross’’ the most ancient of human 
words for ‘**speech,”’ 74.— first libraries 
Assyrian, 310— inscribed pillars oldest of 
literary fashions, 74 Tablet of Sardana- 
palus V, 311 - his library, 312—-speech de- 
vised in Mesopotamia, 76.—Renan, cited, 
ib Egypt indebted to Assyria for libra- 
ries, 76.—hieroglyphics, 313— Egyptian li- 
braries, 74.—oldest library that of Ozy- 


309-- 


mandyas, 7 Temple of Ptha, 314 
Egyptian MSS. not all of a sacerdotal 


character, 74.—Egyptian romances, 315 
autobiography, 76.--Alexandrian Library, 


316--Ptolemy Soter, 74,-—-Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, 74.—his library partially de- 
stroyed by fire, 74. Mark Anthony 


repairs the loss, /6.—Cleopatra, 74 
ry again suffers severely by fire, 
is closed A. D. 638, 313 
76.—literature, 7é. is destroyed, 7d 

Greek libraries, 319— Roman libraries, 74. 
Paulus Emilius appropriates library of 
Perseus, King of Macedon, 320o—Lucullus 
establishes the first free library in Rome, 
76.—Octavian and Palatine libraries, 74. 
latter demolished by Pope Gregory the 
Great, 76.—Ulpian’s the grandest of an- 
cient Roman libraries, 74..-Roman libra- 
ries of greatest dimension and splendor in 
[rajan’s time, 74.--library at Byzantium, 
321—-dark ages favorable to literature and 
mental progress, 74.—errors in detinition 
of Greek, 322—in Latin, /4.--monastic li- 
braries, 323—meaning of * college,” 74. 

no great European libraries during the 
dark ages, except that of Constantinople, 
76.—modern libraries formed after the in- 
vention of printing, 324—France in ad- 


libra- 


317-—1t 
Hebraic libraries, 


its inaccessibility, 326—great public libra- 
ry at Japan, 76.—E nglish illiberal in the 
management of their libraries, 74,— other- 
wise with the French, 327— policy of other 
great countries, 74.—-English changing in 
this respect, 74.—growth of libraries in 


America, /4.—Astor library, 328—N. Y. 
Mercantile a * 76.— Brooklyn Li- 
brary, 329—L. I. Hist. Library, 76.— Free 


City Library of 
American libraries, 33 
in Mass., 76. Cincinnati Library, 331 

Chicago library, 76.— contribution from 
other libraries, 74.—trifling loss of books 
in, 7%4.—benefits of public libraries, 332 
need in New York ofa great free library, 
76.—ditto in Brooklyn, 333. 


76.—the head ot 


free libraries 


Boston, 
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Lunar Theory, The, article on, 82 
Difficulties in estimating longitude, 82 
nature’s time-piece, 74.--study of moon's 
motion, 83— astronomy of the ancients, 74. 

Hipparchus, 84—Ptolemy, /4.--Arabian 

astronomers, 85—law of evection, 76. 

of variation, 74.—of annual equation, 74. 
Newton's principia, 86—fluxional cal- 
culus, 76.—differential calculus, 74.—pro- 
blem of three bodies, 87—variation of 

arbitrary constants, /¢4. Kuler, 88 
Clairaut, 74.—d’Alembert, 74.— Nautical 
Almanac, oo—tables of Tobias Mayer, 7/4. 

M. Hansen’s tables de la lune, o1 
Dr. Halley, 74.—-Lagrange, 93-—-I.aplace, 
76.—acceleration of the moons mean mo- 
tion, 94—secular retardation, 96—Damoi- 
ooous memoirs and that of Plana and 
Carlini crowned by the Institute, 8 
> in calculation of mean longitude, 
7b. de Pontecoulant’s théorie ana 
on du systéme du monde, 96—Prof. 
Adams’ investigation, 1oo—resulting in 
prolonged and excited controversy, 76.— 
Adams and Delaunay correct, 76.—Prof. 
Wm. Ferrel’s demonstration, 101— Prof. 

Simon Newcomb, cited, ro2z—John N. 
Stockwell’s treatise, 74.— Mr. Hill’s mem- 
oir, 303—E. W. Hill's rerearches in the 
lunar theory, 7 
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ticed, 
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409-411 Creed and Deed, no- 
409-410 The /deal Life, noticed, 
Bibliotheca Curtosa, noticed, 411. 


Morley, Fohn, 
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